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33 44 Front Street 436-/944 


We now have an ovtdoor Beer Garden 
laiso available for orivaze parties.) 


Front Street features # Beers a Wines 
. Mon. nite football special free Thur. foosball 


12 months of checking for the price of 9. 


The College Pian gives you a lot of bank. You get 
nine months. 


You pay just $1 a month for the nine-month * 


school year. And theres no service charge at all for June. 
July, August, or for any month a balance of $300 or more 
” Eatin tet eomnien absolutely free. Write all 
the checks you want. Your account stays open through the 
surfimer, evén with a zero balance, saving you the trouble 
of having to close it in June and reopen it in the fail 
You get more. You get overdraft protection and 


Student BankAmericard® if you qualify We offer educa- 


tional loans and many different savings plans to choose 
from. And we serve you with more than twice as many 
offices as any other California bank. So if you move, your 
account can move with you. fo a new office that's more 
convenient. We also offer several free booklets including 
helpful information on saving money, establishing credit, 
and finding a job after graduation. 

The College Plan Checking Account is what you 
want. Why not stop by and find out more about it. And 
let $1 a month buy ail the bank you need. 


Depend on us. 
More California college students do. 
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EDITORIAL 


For the past year the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal 
Employees has been organizing university 
employees in hopes of improving the working 
conditions and workplace control of the 
employees at UCSC. . 

AFSCME Local 1728 has organized in good 
faith and tried to obey all regulations per- 
taining to employee organizations on a 
university campus. With the situation sur- 
rounding the firings of the two night custo- 
dians it appears that the university is not go- 
ing to respond in a like manner. 

The university acted without either com- 
passion or understanding in the case of the 
two night custodians. Both were forced to 


serve more than twice the normal period of 
probationary employment, and were denied 
normal appeal rights on the grounds that 
they were hired under the Work Incentive 
Program. : ! 

The only conclusion that the Press is left 
with is that these two employees have been 
terminated because of their union participa- 
tion and membership. 

The Press finds this kind of action repre- 
hensible and unfortunate. We strongly sup- 
port AFSCME in their efforts to reinstate the 
two union members, and fully support any 
union activity that will enable employees to 
better assert their interests and concerns in 
their workplace. 


LETTERS 


Assassination 


E ditor, 

On September 22nd, a bomb exploded 
in a car in Washington killing two and 
severely injuring another: One of the 
people who were killed was Orlando 
Letelier, a top official in the Chilean 
government of the late Salvador Allende. 
Letelier had served as defense and 
foreign minister of Chile and as an 
ambassador to the U.S.A. 

My guess is that most people who read 
about it don't really ‘care, or they 
responded similarly to President Ford's 
expected comment: ‘‘I deeply regret the 
tragic loss of life." But, I strongly believe 
that there are many people who are very 
concerned with this tragic event. | am 
especially thinking of all those who fled 
Chile after the 1973 bloody coup, all the 
people back in C hile who still mourn the 
brutal murder of Allende and _ his 
government and of everyone else who is 
sincerely concerned about civil rights and 
terrorism in our world. 

There are many things that upset me 
about this incident. First of all, | was not 
able to find one comment by Secretary of 
State Kissinger or the State Department 
(I realize that they are very busy with the 
Africa tours, but it seems that they don’t 
want any part of it.) The event made 
headlines the first day, but after that, 
nothing. I guess people are not interested 
and it doesn't make good business for the 
newspapers. I often wonder about this 
attitude: when a car explodes near our 
home town everyone gets very worried 
and for good reasons. But why are our 
concerns so local, especially when we as a 
nation play such a vital role in world 
affairs. On the one side people feel that it 
is the StateDepartment'’s job, to look after 
matters like this and on the other we 
complain that we have no control over 
our foreign policy. 

Chilean officials said that they 
repudiated the act of terrorism. and 
called for serious investigations. 
Ironically, people will think that they are 
concerned about Mr. Letelier’s death. 
But where were they when Mr. Letelier 
was in tear of his life? How can the 
Chilean dictators denounce the death as 


We welcome correspondence from our 
readers. However, since space is not 


always available, letters are subject to 
editing. Therefore, please try to limit any 


letters to 300 words. Our address is: § 
Stone House, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA 
95064. Or just send it via campus mail to 
City On A Hill Press. 


a ‘“‘deplorable deed’’ when they take 
away their peoples freedom, exile them 
and at the same time they strip them 
from their citizenship? How can they 
complain of terrorism when their power 
is based on cruelty and terrorism? And if 
President Ford really regrets the tragic 
loss of life, where was he, where were 
we—the saviors of democracy—when 
Mr. Letelier was running helplessly 
around our country trying to bring public 
attention to the violations of human 
rights in Chile. 

T here was some hope that something 
would be done about matters like this 
when Rep. Toby Moffet (Dem-C onn) 
called for full federal investigations of 
the killings. Not surprisingly, the 
resolution was blocked. Unfortunately, 
this leaves the road still open for such 
acts of violence. No pressure is being 
placed on the Chilean government for 
their inhumane irresponsibility. And if 
we don’t put any pressure on our 
government, one more file of another 
assasination will close and nobody with a 
clear conscience will be able to say that 
we too are not responsible for such acts 
of terrorism. 

Terry T heocharides 
Kresge C ollege 


Harassment 


Editor, 

In the second week of September I 
called the Santa Cruz Medical C linic at 
1700 Mission in Santa Cruz. I requested 
an appointment with a Dr. Gerald A. 
Campbell. 1 had seen this doctor over a 
year ago when | first arrived in Santa 
Cruz and my wife had been to visit Dr. 
Campbell on two occassions. On all 
three of these occasions we paid cash. 

Since her last visit my wife has been 
laid off of her job and being pregnant she 
is unable to return to work. I am a 
student at UCSC. Consequently, we 
have qualified for and are temporarily 
receiving medi-cal benefits. 

The receptionist asked if | was medi- 
cal when I called and | informed her that 
I was. I was given an appointment for 
Monday, September I 3th at 11:30. When 
I arrived the receptionist took my 
medical stickers and told me to have a 


seat. T here was a problem in finding mv 
records and I was asked to fill out new 
records. Shortly after this was completed 
I was taken to the examination room 
where I waited. T he doctor entered, said 
hello, asked my age and where I worked 
and started to read my records. Suddenly 
he lunged across the room in a screaming 
fit shouting obscenities and physically 
yanking me out of the chair. I repeatedly 
asked him what was wrong as he stormed 
out of the room and up the hall to yell at 
the receptionist. As I got to the doorway 
he had returned and grabbed me by the 
arm, wrenching it, and forcing me in 
front of him up the hall all the time 
screaming at me to get my mother 
fucking ass out of his office. He glared at 
me menacingly shouting in my face that I 
wasscum and a scourge on the E arth but 
repeatedly refused to talk to me or ex- 
plain what was going on. He then 
returned to the receptionist desk and 
started screaming at them not to take 
any medi-cal patients. 

I find it appalling that someone in the 
medical profession can physically and 
verbally abuse and intimidate a patient 
merely because of their financial 
situation. His actions were an outrageous 
violation of human decency and totally 
unwarranted. This is a _ disgraceful 
display of a very prejudiced attitude 
towards poor peoples. 

Very sincerely, 
Ray M. Kelley 


Watch Your Dog 


E ditor, 

Today I had to send a dog to the 
Animal Shelter because it was wandering 
up by the University House. It was a 
heart-wrenching experience that I would 
not like to repeat, but given the same 
circumstances I would again do what I 
considered to be responsible. 

The dog was beautiful, friendly, 
healthy, and causing no trouble. He was 
apparently well cared for and loved, 
except that he had no identification that 
would help in locating the owners. My 
only alternative to calling C ampus Police 
was to let the dog go on his way and hope 


that (1) he didn’t get hit by a car, (2) he 
didn’t become so lost that he’d never 
connect with his owners, and (3) someone 
didn’t steal him. I had him taken to the 
Animal Shelter so that he could be held 
until his hopefully responsible owners 
could claim him. 

I was told this was the third dog that 
day to be taken to the Shelter. I don’t 
have a cog because I realize they are an 
enormous responsibility that I’m not 
willing to burden myself with. But it 
seems asifthere are hundreds of dogs on 
campus right now and the chances are 
great that many of them will end up 
waiting at the Animal Shelter. Dogs are 
not allowed on campus because many of 
them chase cattle, destroy plants, and 
disturb wild animals and birds that make 
their home here. If students still insist on 
bringing their dogs on campus they 
should care enough to take full 
responsibility for them. Love you animals 
by leaving them in a safe place. 

Jo Anna Rottke 
Groundskeeper 


Helpful Hints 


Editor, 

It’s Spring, and just as surely as the 
rain is going to start to fall, so too will 
students start to hold meetings related to 
the governance of their college or 
campus. 

Having been through two years of 
college government meetings, faculty and 
administrative committee meetings, and. 
the Committee of College Represen- 
tatives (the CC R), the conclusion which 
sticks out most prominently is that 
organization such as these are virtually 
useless. 

That is not to say that Campus 
Political Action is useless, but rather to 


draw the distinction between Student 


Government and real student political 
action. 

If you want to become involved in 
student government, both your college 
office, and the CCR will be more than 
willing to ‘accept your input’ (i.e. stuff 
you into some committee room where you 
won't be in anyone’s way). But if, on the 


continued on page 19. 
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ARTISTS MATERIALS > 
142 RIVER ST 423-1935 


— 
Campus 


by Jim Poppy 


T his is a new column and is being written with the 
intention of bringing you some weekly news tidbits 
and items of interest around campus. I manage to 
talk to quite a few people each week, but I'm not | 
going to pretend to know everything—so help me out. 
If you know something which you think others should 
know about, give me a call at 429-2430 most any 
weekday. 


Students are finally acting on their frustrations, 
rather than being overwhelmed by them. It seems as 
though some students finally got fed up with being 
turned away from a class, and have started their own 
discussion groups and have managed to solicit the 
participation of several professors. T he class was the 
Theories of Revolution class, which reported had to 
turn away some thirty or more students. Bravo! 


Did Water Fights Ruin Harvey House? (Front 
page, Santa Cruz Sentinel, July 1976)—*‘T hose 
student pantie-raid days may be gone forever, but the 
old water fight has not. 

“Water fights at UCSC’s Crown College are so 
extensive that one observer of them said they could 
have contributed to a half-million dollars worth of 
damage to the dormitories. 

‘* ‘Would you believe whole garbage cans filled with 
water and dumped over?’ asked Howard Connor, 
whosaid he observed the water fights rage around the 
dorms as a friend of a UCSC student. 

“UCSC officials didn’t deny that water fights are a 
popular form of recreation for bored students, but 
poohpoohed the idea they ruined the dorms. The 
university is putting about $500,000 into rebuilding 
Crown College dorms because of water damage 
which officials say came from poor construction 
methods. The university is suing the architect and 
contractors William and Burroughs of Belmon and 
G.W. Davis of Watsonville.”’ 


It looks like Pogonip will have a clear passage way 
through annexation proceedures and general plan 
amendments, meaning a real city on a hill in Santa 
Cruz—right next to campus. T he C owell Foundation 
and the city staff are joining forces to build a little 
community of 3000 on the pastures below the east side 
of campus, complete with commercial and business 
zoning. That means an eastern. access route to 
campus, most likely. Groundbreaking could start 
next summer, since annexation of the 614 acre parcel, 
to the City of Santa Cruz, is expected by winter. If 
you haven't already read last week's front page article 
in the Independent, maybe you should pick it up; 
Michael McGuire gives a clear picture of how im- 
mediate the massive development actually is. 


Another news-clip; some C aenfetti—(Herb C aen, 
SF Chronicle, August 23, 1976): “GET A college 
degree, earn big money! And if you don’t believe it, 
Terence Young observes that UC -Santa C ruz wants 
an ‘extramural program assistant, requirements 
college degree and three years related experience, 
salary $5.86 an hour’ (our Munit bus drivers get $6.89 
and want $7.63)..." Maybe you know Terry; he was 
the kind-of-short guy who madea lot of lucky shots in 


A-league basketball last year, whoalso worked for the 
university. : 


Student apartments tenants are finally getting 
some help with child care. Each apartment is going to 
pitch in a dollar to rent onea partment for use asa day 
child care facility. Now they won't have to truck on 
down the hill every day. Paul Niebanck says he’s 
chipped in $200 to help paint and furnish the 
- apartment. With the signing of AB 3790 (which 
allocates $500,000 for campus child care in the state) 
it looks like there’s at least a breath of tresh air for 


some student/parents. 
q 


Thanks for wading through this verbiage. Be 
looking for you next week. 
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Reinstatement of 


continued from page 1 


The university maintains they ‘“‘were released as 
unsuitable for University employment.’’ One employee 
was fired because he was 5 minutes late to work after 
getting his university truck stuck in the mud while 
showing a new custodian his work station. The other was 
fired because he had been injured on the job several 
times and because he failed to properly inform his 
supervisor of his absence. 


Several issues have surfaced in relation to the firings 
which seem to cast an uneven light upon the university’s 
case. The university maintains the employees were 
“released during their probationary period.” The 
probation consists of a six month period during which a 
new employee is evaluated and their performance 
reviewed. The employee is then advanced to regular 
employee status. 


One of the employees in question was hired on 
January 27, 1975, the other on February 24, 1975; both 
were hired under the Federal Government’s Work In- 
centive Program (WIN) which provides money to fund 
positions for training the unemployed and un- 
deremployed. ; 


Because these employees were hired under the WIN 
program, they did not become regular university em- 
ployees until the WIN funds expired. On July 27 and 
September 6 respectively, both were hired as career 
employees --- and they began their official probationary 


period. 


A probationary period is needed so that an employer 
can determine whether or not any worker is suitable for 
continued employment. University management ob- 
viously felt these men were suitable after evaluating 
their performance in the WIN jobs. However, they began 
their probationary periods after they became regular 
university employess - a practice that seems to 
discriminate against those who most need assistance -- 


the un- and under-employed. 
THE UNIVERSITY’S CASE 


University personnel management maintains that 
these workers were ‘probationary employees’ and were 
released during their probationary period. The reason 
the description makes a difference when a worker is 
fired, is that if this firing is classed as a ‘probationary 
release’ a worker is not entitled to appeal the decision on 
its merits. He/she is only entitled to be informed in 
writing of the release, and to answer, explain, or deny 
the given reason. (This is pursuant to University Staff 
Personnel Policy 730.4.) Consequently, the university 
doesn’t have to enter into appeal procédures (in which 
question could be asked which management would find 
hard to answer). ; 

University personnel management maintains the 
probationary period of the employee, who began on July 
27, did not expire six months from that date because he 
applied for a ‘“‘leave without pay” (in accordance with 
University Policy 430)), which was granted for the 
period extending from September 26 to November 11, 
1976. In a letter dated October 16, university 
management added an additional 6 month probationary 
period. This additional 6 month period is in violation of 
several parts of several university policies. , 

According to policy 250.1 and 110.3 a new 
probationary period cannot be granted unless a ‘break in 
service’ (defined by 110.3) has occurred (see policy 
250.1). This employee obtained an approved sick leave 
and therefore should not have been treated as a new 
career employee and thus should not have been assigned 
still another probationary period. 

Nevertheless university personnel management 
asked for and received a new probationary period. 
Personnel maintains that this employee can have his 
probationary period extended in accordance with policy 
250.32. This policy allows university management to 
extend a probationary period for unusual cir 
cumstances, such as “‘change of supervisor and transfer 
to an unrelated job.”’ 


The unusual circumstances listed in this case are that 


a custodial employee who had worked 7 months was 


issued a sick leave. This, AFSCME Local 1728 argues, is’ 


not what is meant by unusual circumstances. 

Similarly, Sec. 250.32 does not permit an extension for 
a period exceeding three months and if. this is an ex- 
tension and not a new probationary period then it cannot 
be valid since it is in violation of university policy. 

On May 5th, 1976, one year and four months after 


beginning his employment at the University, this em- | 


ployee was given a ‘‘probationary release.” 

In the case of the employee who began on Sept. 6, 
university management maintains that his probationary 
period was scheduled to end March 1, 1976. 

On March 3, 1976 university management informed 
the employee that his probationary period was to be 


extended to April. 1. This extension was granted in | 


violation of University Personnel Policy 250.32, which 
also orders management to inform any employee in 
writing: several days prior to the expiration of his/her 
probationary period about any proposed change in 
his/her probationary status. 


On March 24, the employee was informed that his 
probationary period was to be extended again until May 
7.. This extension, Local 1728 also maintains, is in 
violation of University Policy 250.32. 

On April 29th the employee was fired. 

This situation has forced Local 1728 to ask the court to 
reinstate the two employees. 

What seems to be facing the two employees is really a 
‘no win’ situation. On the one hand, the employees 
maintain that because they weren’t probationary 
workers they couldn’t be released during their 
probationary periods. But, on the other hand, university 
management argues that those positions are not timely 
and that they are not entitled to any appeal proceedings 
due to their probationary status. 

When contacted, Personnel Manager John Mor- 
tenson’s secretary said Mr. Mortenson was unavailable 
for comment. 

When James Lunny and Dale Porter, who are 
members of the personnel staff, were contacted they 
declined to comment. 

The court hearing is set for Oct. 14, 1976, Division 3, at 


9°00a.m. 
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by Clifford A. Welch 


After two weeks of operation the new 
campus food service contractor, SAGA, 
is living up to its expectations. The new 
students are complaining about the 
quality but, suprisingly, returning 
students generally find the food better or 
as good as that of PFM, theservice whose 
three year contract expired last June. 

The selection of SAGA’s bid for a 
three year contract by the UCSC Food 
Committee over three other bidders, 
including a lower bid that was considered 
unjustifiable and a higher bid by PFM, is 
largely based on SAGA’s apparent 
students-come-first attitude. 

To demonstrate that attitude, SAGA 
has drawn up a fluctuating menu plan 
with ‘‘monotony breakers,”’ like ice 
cream with garnish on odd nights, and 
has implemented the novel punch-card 
meal ticket, which allows the freedom of 
selection of any meal, anytime, to people 
on the 7 and 14 meal plans. 

Richard Woo, Merrill Housing 
Coordinator and. food committee 
member, feels that SAGA has a “good, 
strong managing program’ and from 
past experience at UC Davis thinks the 


managers are generally ‘‘receptive to / 


students, which may be partially due to 
the corporation’s size and experience. 
(Saga Corporation’s 38,000 employes 
serve over 500 million meals a day at 


“such places as the Straw Hat Pizza 


Palaces, Velvet Turtle Restaurants, 
Refectory Restaurants, Stewart An- 
derson Black Angus Steak Houses, 285 
business plants, and another 394 college 
campuses throughout the US and 
Canada.) : 

One of the main problems with the last 
service contractor, Professional Food 
Management, was its attitude toward 
employes. Disputes blossomed last 
January with the Food Service E mployes 
Association forming in conjunction with 
the American’ Federation of State, 
C ounty and Municipal E mployees union 
(AFSCME) to haggle out wage and 
worker compensation problems with the 
UCSC Food Committee, which 
regulates the standards of operation for 
campus food service contractors. 

The negotiations secured better 
benefits for the workers, like better life 
and health insurance policies, but wages 
were increased only slightly. Part time 
employes, which are mostly students 


working 2 hours a day, won a wage in- 
crease of about $.30 making their wage 
$2.50 an hour, while full time employees 
now earn $2.83 an hour, gaining a 
meager $.20 raise. 

Ron Rogers, a local organizer tor 
AFSCME,, believes those wages are 
‘impossible to live on,’’ especially since 
he knows the kitchen workers at UC 
Berkeley are earning from about $5.00 
for full time to $3.45 an hour for part 
time workers. 

T he selection of SAGA over the other 
bidders was further enhanced by the 
corporation's attitude toward worker 
relations and benefits. Beyond meeting 
the standards set in the Food Service 
Employees Association and the food 
committee negotiations, SAGA added an 
excellent retirement program and ex- 
panded the coverage of the health care 
policy. 

On SAGA'’s retirement program each 
employee holds a private account with 
the corporation. SAGA puts money into 
the pension account of each worker and 
each is allowed to add money to his/her 
own account. The difference is that 
should SAGA leave the campus they 
would not take the pension money with 


_ them. Instead, the money in each of the 


separate employee accounts would be 
returned to the employees so that he/she 
could start it up again with the next 
contractor. 

Another difference is found in the 
health plan. T he old contract with PFM 
allowed for only minimal health care 
coverage, but with SAGA they have a 
program that covers them up to $1 
million for as long as they are with the 
company. After the employee pays the 
first $100, or $200 on the family plan, in 
medical expenses per year almost all 
other costs incurred to $1 million are 
covered by SAGA. ; 

Rogers, the campus AFSCME 
organizer, thinks it is a “‘pretty good 
plan,” but still wishes that a dental plan 
had been written into the contract. 


Overall, improvements have been 
made over the previous food service's 
treatment of employees and_ students. 
The managers of SAGA seem to be 
genuinely concerned with the students’ 
interest and with employee grievances. 
But as Tom Gibson, SAGA’s UC SC 
Food Director, put it, ‘we've only been 
operating for a little over one week." 


CHA 2nd Anniversary 


The California Homemakers 
Association (CHA) is a mutual benefits 
association of domestics and attendant- 
care workers, workers in other low- 
paying jobs, unemployed people, and 
welfare recipients. It is an association 
committed to meeting the day to day 
needs of its members and to discovering 
permanent solutions to their problems. 

CHA will celebrate its second year of 
organizing with a Mexican dinner at 
Grace Methodist Church. Playing 
traditional southern blues on his bot- 
tleneck slide guitar, and recently 
returned from a summer tour with 
Muddy Waters, Howlin Wolf, and 
Mighty Joe Young, “Lonesome’’ George 
T horogood will be with us. 

Benefit Mexican Dinner 


October 7th, 6:30pm 

Grace Methodist C hurch, 

Tickets: $2, adults; children, $1.25 
Join in! Volunteers are needed to prepare 
and serve the dinner. 

Volunteer organizers are urgently 
needed. No previous experience is 
needed. If you want to learn organizing 
skills, there are volunteer organizers able 
to work with you. Information ts 
available at‘C HA, 476-1179, or contact 
the Domestic Workers Support Group, 
Student Activities Office, UCSC. 

Ifyou can join us, or would like to find 
out more, call us or come by the office at 
2228 Soquel Avenue any day of the week 
between 9am and 9pm, or attend one of 
our Saturday staff meetings, held weekly 
in our office at 11am. 
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Paul Niebanck’s New Name 


Student Affairs Comes Down to Earth; 
How Can You Be Better Served? 


by Jim Poppy 


No, it’s not Sunbeam, Golden B oy, or 
even Mr. Marvelous. Paul Niebanck does 
have a new name, but it’s a title more in 
line with UC SC’'s bureaucratic schema: 
Acting Vice-chancellor—Student Af- 
fairs. 

Fortunately for students, Niebanck’s 
new title is the only unimaginative aspect 
of his new position. When it comes to 
administering the ten student service 


units under his charge—registrar, ad.., 


missions, enrollment, financial aid, 
health, campus activities, arts & lectures, 
career planning, counseling, and sports 
and recreation—Paul Niebanck (his real 
name) uses a ‘‘down to earth’’ approach 
to working through UCSC’s ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy. Instead of 
‘administrating’ from behind a massive 
desk and ‘‘communicating’’ via memo 
paper, Niebanck hopes to initiate more 
“face to face interaction, to get away 
from the memo syndrome.” 

(If he can break through the blue veil 
of memo paper shrouding Central 
Services and other campus units, well 
then...maybe we should start calling him 
Golden Boy...or even Captain Fan- 
tastic.) 


Respect and C oncern 


Perhaps the most unique aspect of 
Niebanck’s approach to student affairs is 
his respect and concern for students. He 
expresses concern for the relationship 
students have with campus management 
and governance, and would like to see 
students ‘‘not merely take from the 
university, but engage it and increase its 
worth.”’ 

“Student governance and _par- 
ticipation has been marked by low 
visibility, only partial understanding of 
institutional realities and, consequently, 
all too frequently ineffectiveness,”’ says 
Niebanck. 

To counter the low level of legitimacy 
and effectiveness of CCR and similar 
committees, Niebanck has given careful 
thought to alternative modes of student 
involvement. He has expressed his 
support, financial as well as spiritual, for 
a ‘‘campus forum’’ or ‘‘town meeting” 
type of student participation—an 
‘unofficial’ body of students, meeting 
on their own initiative, to discuss relevant 
issues and formulate their own agenda 
for discussion and action. Created by the 
students who participate, rather than the 
university, such a body would not be 
dependent upon the university for its 
legitimacy and authority, and would 
therefore not be limited by any definition 
of what it can or can’t do. 

“If you don’t start with an explicit 
articulation of the group’s powers or 
concerns,”’ Niebanck says, ‘‘then there is 
room for actions and organization to 
emerge...Student governance too often 
polarizes people against-éach other. We 
have to start thinking in terms of 
community." 

Niebanck has suggested Oakes’ new 
tiered lecture hall as a possible place for 
such a “town meeting.” 

“Advisory committees are too often 
insulating for a unit, rather than 
challenging or demanding,”’ Niebanck 
says. Sounding more like a_ student 
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activist than an administrator, Niebanck 
continued: ‘‘An advisory committee often 
serves as a co-optation device; the 
members become part of the operation 
and soon become defensive.” 

However, Niebanck does not entirely 
discount the value of committees, saying 
that the new bookstore committees need 
‘heavy student support”’ if the bookstore 
is to become a valued service. 

Niebanck also sees the potential for 
more purposeful participation at the 
college level. A self-professed ‘‘college 
person,”’ because of his three year ex- 
perience as provost of College 8, 
Niebanck believes that ‘‘if «we could 
empower the colleges, I really think they 
would emergew ith responsible roles.’’ He 
is concerned -with the lack of college 
participation in central administration 
decision making, citing CoPaR 
(Committee on Planning and Resources) 


f as an example of an important decision- 


making body which has ‘‘no full college 
participation.” 


4 Goals For T he Year 


Paul Niebanck has high expectations 
for his year as acting vice chancellor. 
Specific priorities for resource“allocation 
should be set in the near future, but for 
general organizational direction, 
Niebanck has articulated four goals. 

e Most basic, says Niebanck, is ‘‘an 
increase in the level of services at a 
noticeable level.”” To this end, Niebanck 
would like tosee more humane treatment 
of students (exemplified by students 
being served coffee while waiting in 
financial aid lines, which were noticeably 
shorter. this year) as well as a more 
professional quality of service. Niebanck 
is exploring the benefits of paid coaching 
staffs for advanced athletics, and has 
already allocated $1000 for such en- 
deavors in both soccer and basketball. 

e Second is ‘‘cooperation.’’ Niebanck 
views this goal as “symbolic of Chan- 
cellor T aylor’s desire for student affairs 
people to view their roles more broadly.” 
To this end, Niebanck hopes to utilize 
“the many- resources available’ on 
campus as well as in the community to 
‘help develop and strengthen community 
interaction.” 

Niebanck has devoted many of his 
efforts to community planning and 
resource management. He directed last 
year’s community forum on housing and 
is frequently consulted by downtown 
agencies involved in many areas of public 
management. 

Cooperation also includes on-campus 
unit interaction. For example, Niebanck 
feels EOP (Educational Opportunity 
Program) is often times redundant with 
some work done by student services, 
enrollment and financial aid. He would 
like to see those units work more ef- 
tectively together. Niebanck also plans to 
physically merge admissions and 
enrollments, with the registrar, so that 
student entry and registration matters 
will be closely linked and, hopefully, 
serve the campus more effectively. Along 
with these moves, Niebanck will bring 
financial aid trom Applied Sciences to 
Central Services in order to cut down on 
the time and leg work students must now 
plod through to-secure their student and 
financial status. 

e Closely related to ‘‘cooperation”’ is 


what Niebanck has 
‘““management goals.”’ More specifically, 
Niebanck is taking steps toward 
‘stabilizing units’’—steps which include 
the appointment of Jay Gonzalez as 
temporary Director of Enrollment, 
replacing Roberto Rubalcava. 
Counseling on campus is another 
target. Saul Siegel, professor of 
psychology at Ohie-State University, has 
been named director of counseling and 
will start in his new post winter quarter. 
Niebanck thinks Siegel is well suited for 
the job: “He has thea cademic experience 
and possesses clinical skills...He may, 


over time, teach, adding a clinical 
dimension to UCSC’'s academic  of- 
ferings.”’ 


The Committee on Arts & Lectures, 


‘Niebanck feels, ‘‘is not as fully expressive 


as UCSC might be, both stylistically and 
substantively."’ Niebanck attributes the 
low attendance at some events to their 
being scheduled and produced without 
first getting a feel for what the campus 
would be most interested-.in.— 

e Lastly, and not at all least important 
to Niebanck, is increasing college in- 
volvement on the campus-wide level. 

‘My beginnings at UCSC were in the 
college,”” Niebanck continued, ‘‘and | 
don’t want to forget it."’ Niebanck wants 
the colleges to hear about and respond to 
Student Affairs’ intentions and 


Paul Niebanck 
described as- 


“ 


proposals, in the hopes of leading toward 
more college involvement and more 
Student Affairs accountability. 


Projects and Priorities 


Niebanck is now engaged in the 
priority-setting process for the year. As 
he describes the task, each unit head will 
specify their own goals so there can be 
‘close interaction to negotiate an agenda 
for action.” 

“We won't be able to do it all in one 
year,’ Says Niebanck, ‘‘but we must 
decide which are priorities.” 

Niebanck -cited the following as 
examples of possible action: 

Health 

In the field of campus health services, 
Niebanck stresses the need to enlarge the. 
range of services to include dental and 
optical services. Niebanck mentioned 
possibly increasing the number of clients 
to include staff and dependents, ‘‘on a 
fee for service basis,” stressing the need 
to “‘use the facility and cut costs.” 
Recreation 

Besides developing coaching services, 
Niebanck spoke of the age-long need for 
an olympie-size. swimming pool on 
campus. Funding and _ location 
possibilities will be explored. 

New facilities for west Campus have 

continued on page 14 
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Texas Farmworker 
President Speaks 


For Prop. 14 


by William Robinson 


Last Thursday night at Merrill 
College, about 100 persons gathered to 
hear Antonio Orendain, president of the 
Texas Farm Workers (T FW), speak in 
support of California’s Proposition 14 
and on the struggle of farmworkers in 
T exas. 

Orendain arrived in this country in 
19SO as an undocumented worker from 
Mexico. He has worked as a farmworker 
for more than twenty-five years in 
California, Texas, Oregon and 
Washington. He was one of the founding 
members of the United Farm Workers 
(UFW), becoming their national officer 
until 1973. He was assigned as the main 
organizer for the UFW in Texas, where 
he has been. working -since 1966. In 
August, 1975, the Texas Farmworkers 
Union was formed with Orendain as its 
president. 

T he average yearly income of a farm- 
worker in Texas’ Rio Grande valley, 
where the TFW organizes, is less than 
$2500, Orendain said. Growers can pay 
as little as sixty cents an hour to some 
workers since the minimum wage law in 
Texas is rarely enforced for farm- 
workers, he said. 

Many workers come into the Rio 
Grande valley across the border from 
Mexico, some with immigration papers 
and some without. T hose without papers 
particularly are at the mercy of growers, 
unscrupulous labor contractors and the 
hated immigration authorities. 

The health conditions in the Texas 
fields are abominable, Orendain said. 
Sanitation facilities at work sites are poor 
or non-existent. Field workers are often 
sprayed with pesticides, or told towork in 
freshly sprayed fields. 

T he best means by which workers can 
fight to change such sub-human con- 
ditions is unionization, according to the 
T FW spokesman. But the farmworkers 
in Texas face tremendous opposition in 
their fight to create their own union. 

Texas is one of twenty states (almost 
all of them situated in the South) with so- 


.called ‘‘right to work’’ laws, whereby 


anyone has the ‘right’ to cross picket 
lines or work in a unionized shop or field 
without belonging to the union. Such a 
law makes it extremely difficult for 
strikes and other labor struggles in ‘‘right 
to work’’ states, such as Texas, to 
succeed. ; 

In addition, growers, Texas Rangers, 
sheriffs and vigilantes have attempted to 
bust the TFW’s unionization efforts. 
During one of the TFW'’s first and 
largest strikes, workers were fired upon 
by grower C.L. Miller, who publicly 
declared ‘‘open season on farmworkers,” 
wounding eleven. All charges against 
Miller were dropped because the 
shooting took place on ‘‘private 
property” (an access road to the fields). 
The eleven wounded farmworkers and 


. others were charged with trespassing. 


Orendain concluded from this that the 
law in Texas values private property 
above human life. 

Last month, three young un- 
documented farmworkers from Mexico 
were beaten, stripped, tortured, dragged 
out into the desert and abandoned by 
threeunidentified, armed whites. T wo of 


them were wounded by gunshot. T heir 
crime: Mexicans looking for work. 


The T FW’s Strength: T he Workers 


As harrassed as ‘the TFW has been, 
one thing is clear: it is)loved and sup- 
ported by the farmworkers of Texas. 
This is what has kept the TT FW going. 
Their strikes have always been sup- 
ported, even though they have no con- 
tracts, no strike benefits, no financial 
support, and face daily dangers of jail or 
physical harm. 

One of the most impressive and 
significant aspects of the TFW is the 
support they have from those workers 
who cross the border daily from Mexico 
towork the fields of T exas. T he bulwark 
of the TFW’s support comes from the 
thousands of these workers, both those 
with and without documents. 

The TFW makes no_ distinction 
between those workers who work in this 
country “‘legally’’ and those who are 
unable to obtain the proper work visas. 
The union organizes among all farm- 
workers, regardless of their legal status. 
Thus undocumented workers are not 
forced to strikebreak in order to find 
jobs, but rather can and do join their 
brothers and sisters in the movement for 
decent wages, decent working conditions 
and union recognition. 


Support for Proposition 14 


In Antonio Orendain’s speech last 
T hursday, he called upon all progressive 
Californians to support Proposition. 14. 
This UFW backed ‘initiative would 
garauntee California farmworkers the 
right to secret ballot elections for 
choosing a union to represent them by 
requiring the legislature to keep the 


.Agriculture Labor Relations Board 


funded. 

Farmworkers in C alifornia, under the 
leadership of the UFW have utilized 
strikes, boycotts, marches, petitions and 
legislative campaigns to get a_ secret 
ballot election law. If Proposition 14 
passes, it will make California the first 
state with a secret ballot election law for 
farmworkers. This can only represent a 
victory for farmworkers everywhere. 

Orendain announced Thursday that 
the TFW too will soon begin cam- 
paigning for a secret ballot, election law 
similar to California's. T his law will be 
introduced into the T exas legislature this 
coming January. 


Support T exas Farmworkers 


The significance of the texas farm- 
workers’ movement goes beyond the 
question of T exas. The T FW’s drive for 
unionization of Texas’ farm labor force 
opens the gates for union organization 
for the hundreds of thousands of farm- 
workers in the Black Belt South and in 
the Midwest, North and Northeast. 

For all farmworkers, Mexican, black, 
Arab, Filipinoand white, with or without 
documents, the movement for union 
recognition is a matter of physical 
survival. T he wages of all farmworkers in 
this country are virtually starvation 
wages. The life expectancy for a farm- 
worker in the US, the “richest’’ country 

continued on page 14 


By Craig Choy 


Chancellor Angus Taylor im- 
plemented reorganization plans this 
summer with the hopes of stabilizing the 
administrative structure left by his 
predecessor, Mark Christensen. The 
reshuffling of the administration will be a 
step toward ‘‘tighter organization 
through stronger positions of leader- 
ship,"” Taylor said. ~~ 

The major components of Taylor's 
plan are: 

*Paul Niebanck, former Provost of 
College 8, was named to a new position 
of Vice Chancellor of Student Affairs. 
Niebanck will have charge of non- 
academic student services such as the 
Health Center, the Field House, and 
Enrollment. 

*T he Enrollment Office, once headed 
by controversial director Roberto 


Rubalcava, has been placed under 
Student Affairs. Admissions and 
Financial Aid, formerly under 


Enrollment will be seperate offices under 
Student Affairs. Rubalcava was fired by 
Taylor at the start of the summer. 

*Four ‘‘key administrative com- 
mittees”” will report directly to the 
Chancellor.One committee, known as 
CoPaR, will handle the allocation of 
resources (money, faculty, staff and 
space), and will be chaired by Taylor. 

*E ugene C ota-Robles’ title has been 
changed from The Vice Chancellor to 
The Academic Vice Chancellor. C ota- 
Robles’ primary responsibilities will 
focus on academic matters. Under the 
Christensen administration, most offices 
reported to him before reporting to the 
Chancellor. Under Taylor's plan, most 
offices will report directly fo the 
Chancellor. 

The return of power to the C hancellog 
brings back shades of the = ad- 
ministrationof UC SC’s first C hancellor, 
Dean Mc Henry. During the Mc Henry 
years, nearly all major decisions were 
made by the Chancellor. The nickname 
of “*Mc Henry's University”’ reflected the 
immense influence of one man. 

In sharp contrast to Mc Henry, 
Christensen came to UC SC in 1974 with 
the idea of delegating power to ad- 
ministrative and faculty leaders with the 
intent of creating a more democratic 
governance structure. But his plan , 
according to the many faculty members 
who finally ousted him, ended up in 
chaos, instability, and the Chancellor's 
resignation. 
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UCSC 
BOX OFFICE 


Now Open 
Monday: the thru friday 
From 10 t 


Tickets available for 
all campus and local 


events, and for most 
productions and clubs' 
in the Bay Area. 


CALL 429—2159 


Centrally located in 
the Redwood Building 
over the Whole Earth 
Restaurant. 


COMMUNES 
legal abi 


A LOW-COST LEGAL SERVICE FOR 
THOSE WHO WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE 
NO ACCESS TG-THE LEGAL SYSTEM 
418 CEDAR STREET © SANTA CRUZ, CA 95060 
(408) 427-1998 
a non-profit, tax-exempt corporation 


Purging The Palace: 


More Reorganization 


Taylor’s plan essentially brings the 
power back to the Chancellor, but he 
pointed out that mere reorganization of 
structures is not the only factor that 
makes good administration. Taylor said 
the failure of the Christensen ad- 
ministration resulted from the ‘‘loss of 
confidence” in the C hancellor. Niebanck 
too saw the inefficiencies of the ad- 


ministration as a ‘behavioral problem’’ 


rather than a structural problem. 

Personnel changes and ‘‘behavioral”’ 
responses played an important role in the 
instability of the Enrollment Office. 
Christensen separated Enrollment from 
Student Affairs to help counter the 
problem of declining enrollment at a 
time when the campus was undergoing 
rapid growth. Roberto Rubalcava was 
named the director of the office, taking 
charge of Admissions, Relations with 
Schools, and Financial Aid. 

T aylor said that this was not ‘‘sensible 
grouping’, and also said that ‘‘the 
director did not put enough attention 
into certain areas."" The Admissions 
Office has been plagued with a backlog 
of applications, and personnel changes 
slowed the process even more. 

When Taylor informed Rubalcava of 
the new plans, he (Rubalcava) refused to 
cooperate with what he construed as his 
demotion, and, after several heated 
encounters with the Chancellor, he was 
fired. 

Enrollment still remains .a_ high 
priority. Taylor expressed a need for a 
“more aggressive set up for telling, ‘the 


Santa Cruz story’ to the High 
Schools”. Enrollment. and the Office of 
Relations with Schools have been 


combined specifically to deal with this 
task. 

Admissions has merged with the 
Registrar, and Financial Aid will a 
separate office. All of these will be under 
the Office of Student Affairs. 


Taylor's committee on Academic 
Priorities (CAP), chaired by Cota- 
Robles, will advise him on academic 


matters; the Campus Facilities Com- 
mittee (C FC ), will advise him on matters 
of physical development. Reports and 
recommendations from these two 
committees will be brought to the 
Committee on Planning and Resources 
(C oPaR), which is chaired by T aylor and 
handles matters of planning and budget 
tor all aspects of of the operation of the 
campus and on the allocation” of 
resources. 


continued on page 15 
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SUBSCRIBE 
FOR YOUR - 
PARENTS. 
429-4292 


LOW COST 
Auto — 
insurance 
for College Students 
427-3272 
CAMPUS INSURANCE 


SANTA CRUZ 
330 Soquel Avenue 


THOU SHALT LOVE 
THE LORD THY GOD 
WITH ALL THY HEART, 
WITH ALL THY SOUL 
AND WITH ALL THY 
MIND. (Deuteronomy 6:5) | 


STUDENT SPECIAL 
For 
HAIR DESIGN CUTTING 


FREE TO JEWISH 
STUDENTS!!! 


A free copy of the NEW TEST- 


MENT 


In Hebrew or English 
Please call 335-7618 or 
476-7024 


By Master Styling Barber 


JACK PEARSON 


(Wed. and Thurs. Only) 


Eastside Barber and Styling Shop 
1114 Soquel Ave. 
Visit in Person for Information 
Union Barber 


Rent a TVor Stereo 


Esche’s TV Rental 
Free Service and 
DelftVery. 426-8218. 
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Thursday 


ME ETING/DISC USSION—John _‘Vasconcellos, 
Assemblyman from Campbell, with Henry Mello, Santa 
Cruz Ssssemblyperson candidate, discussing education, 
politics and government: 12 noon, upper quarry 


ARCHERY CLINIC —For those who want to improve 
their skills. Instructor: John Kolb. 2-4pm, FH targets. For 
info & sign up call Tina, x2531. 

ASIAN AMERICAN STUDENT ALLIANCE 
MEETING—We will be organizing activities & 
determine direction & goals. 7pm, Student Co-op Bldg. 
(formerly Music E ast). 

STUDENT UNION MEETING—/7pm, Stevenson 
Fireside Lounge. 

ORGANIZATIONAL MEET ING—Terra V, Science 
Fiction and Fantasy Guild, 7:30pm, College V Fireside 
Lounge. 

COWELL COLLEGE NIGHT—Professor Marvel's 
Miracle Pandemonium Review. UCSC students & other 
street theater people from Bay area. Fabulous circus 
skills, music, vaudeville, mime, etc. 7:30pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall. : 
LECT URE—Mairin de Burca, Ireland: ‘‘Women and 
Revolutionary Social C hange in Ireland.” 8pm, Merrill 
Lounge, free. 


Friday 


RET REAT—"‘The Life of Christ in us’: speakers, 


seminars, prayer, worship, singing, fellowship, and play. 
6:30 Fri, 12:30 Sun, Camping Unlimited, Boulder 
C reek. $5-$7. Call URC, 426-6242 by T hursday morning 
if interested. 

TFW SUPPORT COMMITTEE—Educational & 
organizational meeting (Ist one on campus), 7-9pm, 
C owell, Conference Rm. 

MOVIE—SANSHO THE BAILIFF (Japanese with 
English sub). Story of two children, stolen from their 
mother by the evil bailiff, Sansho. 7:30 & 10pm, 
T himann Lec Hall 3. Series $5.50, single $1. (2nd in series 
of 8 Asian Films). A 
MOVIE—MEAN STREETS. Directed by Martin 
Scorsese, starring Robert DeNiro, Harvey Keitel, Amy 
Robinson (1973). 7:30 & 9:45pm, Classroom 2. Series $6, 
single $1. (1st in series of 8 Fear & Loathing in Hollywood 
films.) 

FILM/DISC USSION—C HULAS FRONT ERAS by Les 
Blank & Chris Strachwitz; about musica nortena of the 
T exas/Mexico border region, its people, their work, and 
celebrations. A WELL SPENT LIFE by Les Blank 
about the late Texas blues-man songster, Mance Lit- 
scomb. 8pm. PA Concert Hall, $1.75. 


Saturday 


TENNIS CLINIC —Zen tennis for beginners. Learn new 


_ approach to tennis techniques from instructor Andy Oser. 


9am-12noon, FH tennis courts. Free. 

S.F./ALC AT RAZ ISLAND TQUR—$4 includes: ferry 
ride, tour, & transportation. Pay in advance at FH Office. 
Leave FH parking lot at 9am. 

MOVIE —McC ABE AND MRS. MILLE R—the Robert 
Altman film starring Warren Beatty & Julie Christie. 7 & 
9:30pm, C Irm 2. Series $6, single $1. (2nd in a series of 10 
Masterworks of the Modern Cinema). 

DANCE CONCERT—Ruth Solomon & Byron 
Wheeler, with special performance by Heiichiro Ohyama, 
violin. 8pm, PA Theater. Students & seniors $1.50, 
general $2.50. 

MOVIE —C ITIZEN KANE. 8pm, Merrill Dining Hall, 
free: ALUMNI DANC E—Music by “Snail,” a S-piece 
band.-9pm, College V Dining Hall, $1 (free to Alumni 
members with membership card). — 


Sunday 


SAILING—10am-2pm, SC Yacht Harbor, dock F. $4 
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payable in advance at FH Office. 


CONCERT—Rock bands: ‘“‘The Ravers’ & ‘‘The_ 


Artichoke Bros.” 1-Spm, Upper Quarry, weather per- 
mitting. Free. 

THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL TOURNEE OF 
ANIMATION—A unique program of short animated 
films gathered from the finest production studios around 
thew orld. 2:30, 7:30, and 9:30pm, C Irm 2. All seats $1.50 
at the door only... 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES—Kol Nidre. 6-9pm, 
Crown/Merrill Rec Rm (sponsored by SIMCHA). . 


Monday 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES—Yom Kippur & Yizkor. 
9:30am-8pm, Crown/Merrill Rec Rm (sponsored by 
SIMC HA). 

MEE TING—Joy Hestand & Dale Kinsley, Teacher 
Education Office, ORIENT ATION FOR STUDENT 
TEACHING PROGRAM. 1:30-3pm, Rm 145, Soc Sci. 
ME RRILL CORE COURSE MOVIE—ME MORIES 
-OF UNDE RDE VELOPMENT. 7:30pm, Merrill Dining 
Hall, free. 


Tuesday 


BIOLOGY SE MINAR—Dr. Norman T rack, McMaster 

aster University: “Evolution of Gastrointestinal Horm 

gastrointestinal Hormones.” 4pm, Rm 391, T himann 
Labs, free. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MEE T ING—Students interested 


in putting a lecture series together on ‘American Social & 


Political issues.”” Help ‘select speakers, raise money, etc. 
Merrill, Crown & American Studies students are par- 
ticularly urged to participate. Contact Margie Miller or 
Kathleen Staunton, x2675. 7pm, Merrill Lounge. 


MEE TING—'‘Koinonia,”’ B ible study fellowship, 7:15- 
10pm, Merrill Baobab Rm (Sponsored by Campus 
Ambassadors). 


AME RIC AN ST UDIES ORIENTATION 
ME ET ING—7:30pm, Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 


BATIK WORKSHOP—Learn an easy batik method. 
Bring washed cotton material or an old sheet. Other 
materials provided. Sign up in advance. Instructor: 
Cyndy Harris. 7:30pm, Rm 188, Stevenson, free. 


Wednesday 


BICYCLE CLINIC Stop by and ask instructor Phil 
Jones for advice on bike maintenance & repair. 3-Spm, 
Field House, free. 


AST RONOMY/AST ROPHYSIC S COLLOQUIA— 
Richard West, European Southern Observatory: ‘‘T he 
Southern Sky Survey and Associated Research.” 3:45pm, 
Rm 221, Nat Sci II, free. 


CONCERT —Jana Heller and Keller, acoustic singing 
duo. 6pm, Merrill Dining Hall, free. ' 

ICESKAT ING—S.J. Ice Arena, for students, staff & 
faculty. $2 includes skates, admission & transportation. 
Leave FH parking lot 6:30pm. Sign up in advance, x2531. 


MOVIE—THERE’S ALWAYS TOMORROW (1955). 


directed by Douglas Sirk, starring Barbara Stanwyck, 
Fred MacMurray, Joan Bennett. THE MAN I LOVE 
(1946) directed by Raoul Walsh, starring Ida Lupino, 
Robert Alda. 7:30pm, ClIrm 2, free. 


Thursday 


SCIENCE TABLE—Burt Richter, physics, Stanford 
Linear Accelerator: ‘‘E lectron-Postron C olliding Beam 
Machines.”’ 5:45pm, Merrill Baobab Rm. (Join us for 


_ dinner, and informal discussion afterward. All welcome)’ 


On October 2 at 10:30am, there will be a “Concert of 
Morning Raga’’ at 302 West Cliff Drive. Robert David 
Harris will perform on the North Indian B owed Sarangi 
and will be accompanied by a musician on tabla. A $2 
donation is requested. 

Sunday, October 3, at 3pm, the West Coast Dance 
Theatre will stage a show entitled ‘‘Nostalgia...And All 
That Jazz’ at the Cabrillo Theatre, as the first 
presentation of a ‘Sunday afternoon concert series."” The 
production will include boogie, ballet, can-can, jazz, 
tapdancing, and a take-off on Elvis Presley.The Penny 
University has announced its fall schedule of courses 
which will meet weekday afternoons from S-6pm at the 
Cafe Pergolesi, behind Bookshop Santa Cruz. A dit- 
ferent topic will be addressed each afternoon, beginning 
Sept. 27. On Monday, Page Smith will discuss ‘"I he 
American Revolution.” Tuesdays will focus on 
‘Philosophy and the Greek Spirit’? with Paul Lee. On 
Wednesdays, Dilip Basu, Paul Kashap and Loki Pandey 
will debate ‘‘India and Mrs. Gandhi.” On Thursdays, Ira 
Sandperl and others from the Resource Center for 
Nonviolence will discuss ‘‘Nonviolence.” Fridays will tind 
Donald Nicholl addressing ‘‘How Are We To Live?” All 
courses are offered without charge by the Penny 
University, a program sponsored by the William James 


_ Association. C ourses may be taken for credit leading to 


degrees. For more information call the James Association 
at 426-2474, 


RECYCLING VOLUNTEERS NEEDED: Ecoloxy 
Action urgently needs volunteers to work at the Recycling 
Center on 17th Ave. Those signing up will be asked to 
work a 3 hour shift twice a month. At the main‘center 
cans, bottles, newspapers, old phone books, used motor 
oil, cardboard, and old car batteries are collected and 
processed. In addition, a recycling program has been 
operated on the UC campus at Kresge, Merrill, 
Stevenson, and C rown. If you would like to help, call 476- 
8088 and leave your name. You may also sign up by 
coming to the C enter which is open Fridays, Saturdays, « 
Sundays, 10am-4pm at 1260 17th Ave. For more 1n- 
formation about on-campus recycling ask for Burl Moss. 


PANETTA ART AUCTION AND PARTY: The 
public is invited to an afternoon art auction and party for 
Leon Panetta, Democratic candidate for Congress, 
Saturday, Oct. 2, 1-Spm at the Dragavon residence, %)5 
Prospect Hts., Santa Cruz. Original works of art. in- 


Ca 


Deadline date for filing applications to Education 
Abroad Program Center in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland is Friday, November 5. For further info contact 


’ Jeanne Graves, Rm 175, Central Services. 


Scholarships for study at the New York University School 
of Law are available. Please contact Ileen Erickson. 
Humanities Division (x2480) immediately to meet the 
October 24 deadline. 

Wednesday, October 20th, 10am-2pm, Crown College 
Plaza, EOP will sponsor MINORIT Y, GRADUATE 
OPPORT UNITY DAY. Graduate recruiters from UC's 
Stanford and other universities will be present with in- 
formation on minority admissions, fellowship and 
graduate programs. All EOP students are encouraged to 
attend. 

CAREER PLANNING & PLACEMENT CENTER: 
Oct. 4—US Dept of State, Foreign Service, Bob Watson 
will be holding a group info session from 10am-12noon. 
Economics majors are suggested. Oct. 8—Southwestern 
University School of Law. Prof. Rob Williamson will hold 
individual information sessions concerning admissions to 
Southwestern Univ. from 9:30am-Spm. Oct. 11— 
Standard Register Co. Sales Manager Don Williams will 
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cluding paintings, pottery, jewelry and batik, will be 
aucttoned off. Mr. Panetta will attend. Refreshments will 
be served and music will be provided by Ananda. 
Everyone is welcome for an afternoon of fun and fund 
raising. If_ interested in contributing or for further in- 
formation, call 426-4186. 


NATIVE AMERICAN STUDIES 

Intro to Native American Studies, 8:30-10:30, TT h, 323 
Kresge. Dana Pierce-Hedge. 

Contemporary Native American Studies; History and 
Policies, 3:15-5:15, TTh, 321 Kresge. Larry Dunham. 
HIST ORY 

125: European Intellectual History: The 19th Century. 


Schedule Addendum 


MWF 1£1:30-12:45, Cowell 223, B. Katz.160: History of 


Modern Japan. MW 2:30-4:30, Stev 160, L. Austin. 
163: The Psychology of Political Conflict. TTh 3:15- 


5:15, Cowell 216, L. Austin. 


194J: The Nomad World. See M. Freeman, C owell 111. 


201A: Intro to Graduate Study in History. T 7:30- 


10:30pm, Stev 213, B aer/Kenez. 


General Annoucements 


UCSC COMPUTER CENTER NEWS: BASIC— 
Mon, Wed, Sept. 27-Oct. 20, 4pm; FORT RAN— 
Tues/T hurs, Sept. 28-Oct 28, 4pm; BASIC Plotting— 
Wed, Oct. 20, 3pm; FORTRAN Plotting—T hurs, Oct. 
28, 3pm; Stat Package for Soc Sci—Mon, Wed, Oct 25 & 
27, 4pm; IBM Sorter—Mon, Sept 27, 3pm; Keypunch 
Drum C ard—Wed, Sept 29, 3pm; LISP—T ues, Thurs, 
Sept 28 on, 3pm; Manuscript Preparation—Mon, Wed, 
Oct. 4-13, 3pm; B-5700 X-ALGOL—Mon, Wed, Sept 27 
on, 1:30pm. BASIC—any Wednesday, 1:30pm. ALL 
CLASSES WILL BE HELD in 34A Communications 
Bldg, except the B-5700 X-ALGOL class which will be 
held in 220 Applied Sciences. For further information 
please call extension 2434. T ext books are available in the 
bookstore. 


OPEN POTTERY STUDIO—Hahn Art Facility is 
open to all UC students & staff. Glazes & firing are free. 
Open 10am-Spm starting 9/27. Instruction available. 
Hahn is located between Stevenson & C owell turnaround. 
TRAVE L—Por information about charter flights, In- 
ternational student ID cards, youth hostel passes or any 
other travel info call 427-1441 or come to the Student 
Activities Office (above the Whole Earth Restaurant 
Monday, Wednesday or Friday from 2:30-Spm. 

FALL QUARTER REC NIGHT HOURS: Mon & 
Wed: 7-8:30pm, volleyball; 8:30-10pm, gymnastics, 
trampoline; 10-12 mid. open recreation. Tue & Thur: 7- 
8:30pm basketball; 8:30-10pm badminton; 10-12mid. 
open recreation. Students, staff, and faculty are welcome 
to drop in. at the Fieldhouse gym to enjoy free time 
recreation during these times. 

UCSC WOMEN’S BASKETBALL CLUB: If in- 
terested in UCSC women’s basketball club please meet at 


the gym Saturday, Oct. 2 at 3pm. If unable to attend, but 
interested, please call Liz, x4194 or Shaun, 425-0610. 
REC PROGRAM—Please call Tina Smith, x2531, to 


sign up for the following classes: frisbee, bellydancing, 
sundanese, and tapdancing. 

The STEVENSON BILINGUAL TUTORIAL 
PROGRAM begins its work and study this week with the 
Santa C ruz High School and the Mission Hill Junior High 
School. B ilingual tutors are needed to work with students 
on a one-to-one basis. Meeting on Thurs., in Stevenson 
Library Lounge, Sept. 30 at 7:30pm. If interested please 
come to our first meeting. For info, contact either Paco 
Ramirez, program advisor, at x26S1, or Elba Sanchez- 
Glazer, tutor coordinator, at 423-3227. 

The ALTERNATIVE SOURCES OF ENERGY 
COLLECTIVE schedules weekly meetings, T uesdays at 
1:30pm in room 220, Soc Sci. Merhbers can work on 
numerous alternative energy projects, including the UC 
farm’s solar heating system which makes use of recycled 
beer cans and bottels. 

WHITE HOUSE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM: One 
year of firsthand experience with the Federal Govern- 
ment. Open to US citizens between the ages of 23 and 35. 
Requests for applications for next year’s program must be 
postmarked no later than Nov. 1, 1976. Send post card to 
the President's Commission on White House Fellowships, 
Washington, D.C. 20415. 

GEORGE ABEND SHOWING: An abstract painting 
that surrounds its viewers in a 21-foot by 12-foot room 
with walls nine-feet high will be shown from Sept. 26 to 
Oct. 15 at UCSC as part of a retrospective exhibit of 
works by. the late George Abend. The “room painting” 
will be open in the Bridge Gallery at C ollege Five daily. 
Next door, in the C ollege Five C offee House, a collection 
of Abend’s sumi ink drawings and oils will be shown. 
Abend, who died last June at the age of 54, was a leading 
figure'in San Francisco's art world during the late SOs. 


emic Announcements 


be conducting employment interviews for sales positions 
from 9am-5pm. Resumes suggested. Oct. 12—Pepperdine 
Law School. Individual info sessions will be conducted by 
Ronald Helm, Director of Student Recruitment, trom 
10am-4pm. Oct. 15—Williamette University. Dean Jay 
Doubleday will conduct group information sessions from 
Jam-12noon. Oct. 18—McDonnell-Douglas. C omputer 
Science employment interviews will be conducted by 
Lenore Willoghby, from 9am-Spm. Resumes required. 
Oct. 21-22—Amoco Production Co. Employment in- 
terview for Earth Science majors conducted by Julie 
Krivanek, College Relations Coordinator, from 9am- 
Spm. PLEASE CALL DIANE, CAREER PLANNING 
& PLACEMENT CENTER®* x4085 for an ap- 
pointment or info. 

Dossiers are now being taken for the Environmental 
Studies—Natural History Pathway. Dossiers are to in- 
clude: (1) A complete transcript of previous college level 
studies and grades, (2) a short (1-2 pg) Statement of 
Purpose, explaining the reasons for selecting the Natural 
History Pathway, including a discussion of post- 
graduation goals, (3) any letters of recommendation, (4)a 
tentative study plan for both halves of the double major 


(tobeused asa guide in assigning an adviser), (5) paper(s) 
you have done, and (6) a description of any job or research 
experience that would be relevant. DOSSIE RS SHOULD 
BE TURNED INTO Juanita at the Environmental 
Studies Board, 317 Social Sciences and the deadline is 
October 18, at Spm. Students who have been accepted 
into the program will be notified on October 25. If there 
are nay questions or problems call the Environmental 
Studies Board, x2104. 
STUDY LIST FILING: Sept. 29—Oct. 4. Un- 
dergraduates: your college office. Graduate students: 
Graduate Division. B esure to include the blue name card 
and all class cards. $10 late fee.RE GIST RATION 
ENDS MONDAY OCT OBER 4. A late registration fee 
of $25 will be assessed after that date. 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF CANDIDACY FOR 
BAC HE LOR’S DEGREE, OCT OBER 4: Last day to 
filewithout a $3 fee for a degree to be conferred at the end 
of fall quarter. Registrar's Office. 
INT ERC AMPUS TRANSFER: October | is the first 
day to file an applicatioj for spring 1977. Applications 
cas at the transcripts window of the Registrar's 
ffice. 


YOUR COPY OF THE STUDENT MANUAL its 
available at your college office. Read it! It includes the 
academic and administrative calendar for 1976-77. 
Beginning Wednesday evening, October 6 at 7:30 pm, a 
ten-week study group titled ‘‘An Introduction to Non- 
violence’ will be offered as part of a series_of study groups 
and workshops being offered this fall by the Resource 
Center for Nonviolence. Interested persons are en- 
couraged toattend. For more information call the C enter 
at 423-1626. 


FINANCIAL AID BULLETIN: If you applied for 
financial aid for the 1976-77 academic year and you have 
not to date received any notification from the financial aid 
office, please contact your support. section to inquire 
about the status of your application. We may be holding 
your financial aid award letter. The telephone numbers 
for the support sections are as follows: A—G 429-2992; 
H—O 429-2921; P—Z 429-2711. The financial aid staff 
members hope that this will be a good year for you; 
successful in every way. Please feel free to contact us if we 
can be of help. : 


ae oe 


EINE ART 


At The 


Currently showing at the Sesnon 
Gallery at C ollege Five is an exhibition of 
1976 Guggenheim fellows in 
photography. This exhibit features 
photographers Lewis Baltz, Mark 
C ohen, Lawrence Fink, Jereme Liebling, 
John McWilliams, Nicholas Nixon, and 
Bill Owens and will be shown from 1 to 5 
pm daily through October 20. 

Also at College Five in the Bridge 
Gallery, George Abend’s 21-foot by 12- 
foot by 9-foot abstract room painting will 
be on display daily until October 15. Next 
door in the C ollege Five C offee House,.a 
collection of Abend’s sumi ink drawing 
and other oils will bes hown concurrently. 

The College Eight Gallery in room 
247 Social Sciences will have a, special 
exhibition of fifteen Yugoslavian prints 


| Galleries 


trom the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Ljubljana. On display from 1 to 5 pm 
weekdays through October 23, the 
students’ woodcuts, etchings and 
lithographs are the first part of an in- 
ternational exchange exhibit between the 
Yugoslavian academy and UCSC; 
UC SC student work will be exhibited in 
Ljubljana next summer. 


Beginning October 4, the McHenry 
Library will have two concurrent 
exhibits, both on display through Oc- 
tober 15. One is commemorating the 
centennial of James Lick’s death; the 
other will show Allen Press books, books 
printed on the Acorn Press before it 


‘became the ‘Univeristy Libarary’s Lime 


Kiln Press. 
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“Light Dance #2,” by Tanya Wolf, will be on exhibit along with other works, at 


the Cooper House Gallery throughout October. A 


Sculpture by Santa C ruz artist Tanya 
Wolf will be exhibited in the Cooper 
House Gallery in Santa Cruz during the 
month of October. The exhibit will 
include pieces in a variety of media, 
including bronze, chamois, clay and 
edge-lighted plexiglass. 

A graduate of UCSC, Ms. Wolf won 
the grand prize in the juried art show-of 


the Museum Without Walls in Santa 
Cruz this summer. She also exhibited at 
the San Jose Museum and at the 
Stevenson Coffee House Gallery at 
UCSC. Ms. Wolf, 21, is a native of Los 
Angeles. 

The Cooper House exhibit will run 
from October 1-31. The opening will be 


‘from 2-Spm, Sunday, October 3. 


Staircase Opens Fall Season With Lysistrata 


Now embarking on the ‘76-77 Fall 
Season, The Staircase Theatre is of- 
fering a repertory of major American 
plays, musicals and theatre classics. 
Opening October 1 on the mainstage is 
that hilarious classic, Lysistrata. Written 
by Aristophanes in 411 B.C. audiences 
are still enjoying this timeless sex-farce. 

Performed for the first time this 
summer and directed by Rena Downs for 
the Duck Island Summer ‘76 Season, 
Lysistrata proved to be immensely 
popular with the throngs of audiences 
who filled the hillside area in the park. 
T he show’s director, Miss Rena Downs, 
has recently recast and restaged the 
production. to accommodate the 
Staircase’s mainstage. 


Ruth Solomon and B yron Wheeler 


Rena Downs is coming to the Staircase 
Theatre with an impressive array of 
credits: already establishing herself as a 
most competent director in New York 
and London, she was awarded an Emmy 
for her production of VOICES in 1975, 
and more recently has won wide acclaim 
for her direction of THE PEOPLE VS. 
INE Z GARCIA by Robert Loggia. It will 
be aired on public television sometime in 
early 1977. Now currently teaching acting 
at Laney College in Oakland, Rena is 
taking a break to be here in Santa Cruz 
to restage her production of Lysistrata. 

According to Rena, the true merit of 
the play lies in the fact that women are 
actually realizing their responsibilities 
and taking control of their own lives, 


which in 411 B.C. was unheard of. 
Women were thinking clearly and 
logically and perpetuated for years. But 
Rena insists that even though this is a 
strong medium for women, the play is not 
a feminist play, as there is no feminist 
perspective. Rather it is a statement of 
women becoming aware of a new con- 
sciousness, realizing their power as 
individuals through the responsibility of 
the knowledge they share as a group— 
Womankind, the Receptor, the 
Mothercreator, incessently questioning 
the will of man. 


“Your cry is War, War, you know no 
other language. B ut a new voice has been 
raised in the land, and it will speak the 


language of all womenkind. We will 
breed you no more sons until this 
shameless War hasended.” (Lysistrata to 
the Minister of War.) 

T he Staircase T heatre invites you and 
a friend to join. them for a champagne 
opening, Friday, October 1. Curtain will 
be 8 pm, tickets $5. 

You are also invited to become a 
Season Subscriber. Call the box office 
and ask about the special benefits’ in- 
cluded in a subscription. Season tickets 
will also be provided to all Benefactors, 
Patrons, and Sponsors. A minimum 
contribution of $25 will entitle you to a 
Season Ticket. The box office is open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 10 to S. For 


information call 476-3031. 


Solomon & Wheeler 


In Concert Saturday 


i} 


Ruth Solomon and B yron Wheeler of the UC SC dance 
faculty will appearin concert at UC SC’s Performing Arts 
T heater, Saturday October 2, at 8 pm. 

Also appearing in the program of solo, duet, and trio 
dance pieces will be theater arts major students Dawn 
Martin, C onnie Jerman, Lisa Ringler, and T roy Gillette, 
and John Hellweg, assistant professor of theater arts. 

Music tor one of the dances, ‘'C entripetal Flight,”’ will 
be performed in person by violinist Heiichiro Ohyama 
and pianist Ivan Rosenblum, both of the UCSC music 
faculty. 

Tickets are available at the UCSC Activities Office 
and at the Santa Cruz Box Office, and are priced at 
$2.50, general, and $1.50 for students and senior citizens. 

Following the performance at UCSC, Solomon and 
Wheeler will tour othercampuses in California. T hey will 


appear at UC -Irvine on October 9, at UC -San Diego on 
October 15, and at San Diego State University on October 
16. 

Solomon and Wheeler began working together ten. 
years ago at New York University’s School of the Arts, 
and have continued their collaboration at UCSC. Both 
attists have performed extensively with such in- 
ternationally known dancers as Jean Erdman, Donald 
McKayle, Gladys Bailin, and Kelly Holt. 

Solomon left New York in 1970 to create a Dance 
T heater Program at UCSC, and Mr. Wheeler joined her 
in 1972-T ogether they have cultivated their art in a new 
environment, training dancers and building an audience 
for dance through UC SC's emerging program and the 
nationally recognized Summer Dance T heater Institute 
at UCSC, founded by Solomon in 1972. 


Regents May Give Up 


LOS: ANGELES (AP), — Fhe 
University of California regents may 
soon give up their power to veto teacher 
tenure, a power they acquired during a 
1969 controversy over Marxist Herbert 
Marcuse. 

One reason the change is_ being 
proposed, said UC Prestdent David 
Saxon, is that the regents never have 
chosen to block any appointments. 

The regents’ Educational Policy 
Committee voted Thursday to ask the 
full board to turn hiring of tenured 
faculty back over to the president, who 
controlled the practice from 1965 to 1969 

Saxon, in turn, is expected to delegate 
hiring authority to individual campus 
chancellors, said UCspokeswoman 
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Tenure Veto Power 


Sarah Molla. 
The regents are to vote on the 
recommendation next month. 


Marcuse, a German-born philosopher 
and mentor of Angela Davis, came to 
UC San Diego from Brandeis University 
in 1965 at the age of 67. 

Protests against his political views by 
the American Legion and then-Gov. 
Ronald Reagan prompted the regents, in 
1969, to vote themselves the power to veto 
the hiring of tenured teachers and the 
granting of tenure. 

However, that power was not used 
against Marcuse, whose teaching con- 
tract was simply allowed to lapse in 1970. 

Since then he has been an unpaid 
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teacher and advisor for graduate 
students at the San Diego campus. 
The regents have never rejected a 


chancellor's proposal to hire a tenured 


teacher under the policy, and have 
delayed only one hiring. UC officials said 

That was in 1970, when the regents 
held up the appointment of Teginald 
Zelnick, a radical historian, at UC 
Berkeley. Zelnick was hired after a 30- 
day delay, and is now an associate 
professor of history at Berkeley, officials 
said. 

In another action, the regents’ finance 
committee voted to recommend spending 
$1 million of regents’ funds on af- 
tirmative action recruitment and hiring 
of minority teachers and staff, continuing 


For Men, 
Women and 
_ Boys 
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UC's efforts to meet federal guide- lines. 

State funding for UC affirmative 
action has been blocked by Gov. Ed- 
mund Brown Jr., who contended the 
goals could be reached by a change of 
attitude, without spending more money. 

In an allusion to Brown's stand, a 
report from Saxon’s office said, “A 
genuine commitment to affirmative 
action is not evidenced solely by attitudes 
and policies; an organization must take 
the initiative to seek qualified people and 
to train those potentially qualified. 

UC spokeswoman Molla said the 
money was needed for such things as 
nationwide advertising for minority 
teachers, federally required paperwork 
and staff to oversee the program. 
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continued from page 7 


already been 

contracted for. The project, located oft Heller Drive 
on the west side of campus, includes a_ large 
basketball court, lockers, showers, storage, and office 
space. Near the building will be outdoor courts for 
basketball, volleyball, and three-wall:- handball. 
Reputation Revival 

Niebanck expressed his concern for informing 
prospective students, grad schools, and the local 
community about the successes of UCSC students, by 
putting together a brochure which will be distributed 
throughout the state and country. T rying todispel the 
stereotypes of the campus and the poor reputation of 
the narrative evealuation will be‘a key effort in the 
drive to increase enrollments. 
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caer Ovor FAtNO0S 5 Se \ everywhere."” Niebanck added that Chancellor 
42a - ‘At PAHORORCE he Taylor would favor some central facilities, and that 


1330 Mission Street, Santa Cruz. Cahforna 
[408) 426-8515 
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he hopes to channel existing motivations toward the 
realization of what he sees as a real community- 
:building project. 


The Rest Is Up To Us 


Of course, the value and availability of student 
services will, in large measure, depend on students’ 
articulation of their needs and desires. If a voice can 
be formed, it looks as though it will be listened to. To: 
balance the administrative effort, student concerns 
need tobe known. Maybea “town meeting” is a place 
to start. 

How can you be better served? 


TEW 
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SEARCHING... 
DISCONER SINA MIND CONTROL. 


We are all searching for more out Substantially Improved Our conviction in teaching the 

of life. Whether it be financtal Relaxation, Steep and “ourse is that the potential of 
security, success, companion- Health each individual's mind ts 

ship, understanding, health, unlimited. Each of us has the 

self control... we're all searching. Enhanced Learning ability to learn to use more of our 
Although the answers may Ability, Concentration minds — the ability to improve 
appear elusive and cur gcais and Memory or change any aspect of our fives. 


sometime seem impossible — ae The course is short, concentrated 
there is an answer. It resides with Increased Creativity and and very effective ~- most results 


re 


using more of our minds. Productivity are immediate and jong lasting. 
[) Superior Control Over A eae fa NE-SalIeAS Aare 
4 ‘ We present a course called Disturbing Habits and For further information on Rout pnts as ees 


In his speech Orendain announced that the T FW is 
planning a great wave of strikes for October, 
November and December to bring the fight for better 
wages and working conditions, and for union 
recognition to all the agricultural areas of Texas. At 
this time, however, the TFW is almost completely 


Silva Mind Control®. Our job is Negative Emotions Silva Mind Control’. call 
to teach you how to use more of (201) 267-6666 or send in the 


, ' your mind. Over 300,000 people improved Problem coupon. 
; F from all walks of life have learned Solving, Goal Fulfiliment 
to use more of their minds with and Financial Success 


Le ee ge Enhanced Perception broke. T he leadership of the AFL-C IO has refused to 
Parana: : and Intuitive Decision ATTEND FREE support the TFW because of the militancy of that 
Making INTRODUCTORY LECTURE union and its recent break-off from its parent 
yrganization, the UFW. 

SUNDAY OCT. 3----7:00 P.M. ME yean Hale eheauh TIGL eCUaR CaEe OE eeaS GF 
PASATIEMPO INN 423-5000 _Orendain’s speec at was part of a series 0 
555 HWY 17--SANTA CRUZ speeches and meetings held throughout the Southwest 
at this time to bring the struggle of the Texas farm- 
INFO 427-1434 workers to as many people as possible. The other 
476-3892 purpose of Orendain’s tour is to raise sorely needed 
funds for the future efforts of the T FW. Fundraising 
was conducted at the meeting Thursday, and from a 

relatively small audience over $700 was raised. 
xa Support tor the Texas Farmworkers from their 
friends acrosss the country -is vitally necessary if the 
T FW is to survive. Those of us in California know 
particularly well the importance that the support of 
progressive people has meant tor the UFW, and 
should realize how important outside support, both 
political and financial is to a union of farmworkers. 
Support committees for the TFW are now being 
formed throughout California and the Southwest. 
A support committee for the T FW is being formed 
here in Santa Cruz. Its first meeting will take place 


GIR re ea cory, ei, 


i this Friday, October 1, in the Cowell Conference 
; Room, UC SC, at 7:30pm. It will be an open meeting, 8 
i F and all concerned or interested persons are invited to 


attend. A brief presentation on the history of the 
Texas farmworkers and the strugples will be followed 
by questions and discussion about the TFW, and 
plans tor education and fundraising for the Texas 
Farmworkers. 
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Prop. 14; 


by Naomilriks 


Proposition 14 is the controversial 
farm labor initiative designed to amend 
the Agrieultural Labor Relations Act 
(ALRA) of 1975. Under the ALRA, the 
Agricultural Labor Relations Board 
(ALRB) was created to hold secret-ballot 
elections in which farm workers were 
able to choose which, if any, union they 
wanted to represent them. The ALRB is 
the first such election-policing agency in 
United States agricultural labor history. 
It promised to end the years of headline- 
making violence in C alifornia’s produce 
fields. 

The controversy over proposition 14 
centers around the most important 
amendment to the ALRA, which is the 
provision that guarantees adequate 
funding of the board. The ALRB closed 
its offices last February after five months 
of operation. It had used up its funding 
forthe year and wasdenied a $3.7 million 
appropriation requested in order to keep 
it operating for the rest of the year. 

Appearing at Merrill College last 
Friday was Cesar Chavez's brother, 
Richard C havez, who explained that the 
board was ‘not properly equiped’ to 
oversee the 412 elections and over 600 
Unfair Labor Practices (ULPs are 
grievances filed with the board by one 
party against another. The board is 
authorized to follow up on ULPs, often 
by holding hearings, and can award 
damages). 

Richard Chavez blamed the growers 
for the no vote on additional funding, 


the majority of elections (192 fu. UFW; 
119 by the Teamsters and 43 no union). 
When the growers failed to get legislative 
changes made in the ALRA they 
pressured republican and_ rural 
democratic legislators to vote no on the 
extra funds. 

After the UFW got enough signatures 
for their initiative to become a 
proposition, funding for the ALRB was 
approved by the legislature. Richard 
Chavez claims the growers were afraid 


the farm labor initiative 


citing their fear of seeing the UFW win |" according to El Malcriado, the UFW’s 
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that if proposition 14 won its effect would 
be to further the advantage of the UFW. 

Chavez asked the audience’ not to 
contuse the issue. If proposition 14 is not 
passed, he stressed, the legislature, 
pressured by agribusiness interests, could 
cut funding again. The no vote on 14 
could be construed as a mandate by the 
people of C alifornia to take the teeth out 
ofthe ALRB orclose it down completely. 

The No on 14 groups are against the 
proposition for different reasons. Harry 
Kubo, president of Citiznes for a Fair 
Farm Labor Law, believes the access rule 
is an invasion of privacy and therefore 
unconstitutional. The access rule under 
the present ALRA allows union 
organizers to come onto company 
property for a maximum of three hours a 
day, at specified times for the purpose of 
campaigning. 

Before the board closed down in 
Febraury union organizers were allowed 
on company property the hour before 
work, lunch break and the hour after 
work. According to the UFW the access 
rule has been upheld by the California 
Supreme C ourt. 

Besides providing for adequate 
funding proposition 14 provides for the 
appointment of a new ALRB with new 
terms of office. It also provides that a 
new election could not be held until one 
year after an election was held under the 
present law. \ 

Proposition 14, raises from 30 to~ SO 
percent the amount of the workfoce 
necessary to petition for a’ decertification 
election. The reasoning behind this 


official newspaper, is to make it harder 
for a grower to hire anti-union workers 
specifically to oust a union from a farm. 
Proposition 14 also awards treble 
damages against the party losing a ULP 
hearing. Hopefully this provision will 
discourage violations of the election 
regulations in the future. ‘ 


SAC RAME NT O — Governor B rown 
has signed into law Assembly Bill 3790, 
allocating $500,000 to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for the 
expansion and maintenance of child care 
services on public and private college 
campuses. The bill was authored by 
Assemblyman Sohn Vasconcellos (D-San 
Jose), and was strongly supported by the 
California State University and C olleges 
Student Presidents Association. 

The appropriation of $500,000. will 
provide matching tunds (75:25. 


Another body, the Council of Prin- 
cipal Administrative Officers (C PAO), 
composed of the Chancellor, the Vice- 
Chancellors, Deans, and the Provosts, 
will discuss “‘all major campus issues” 
including; academic policy, budget 
policy, and educational policy. 

Niebanck criticized Taylor's com- 
mittees, saying that they “did not put the 
colleges in the limelight”. He said the 
colleges have influence through the 
Provosts as individuals, but “there was 
no area of influence as a group”. 


Child Care Money 
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state/local match) which will be used to 
subsidize parent user fees for low income 
parents, and will permit 17 campuses to 
maintain the expanded service level 
attained last year. 3 

Scutt Plotkin, Legislative Advocate for 
the CSUCSPA explained that, ‘AB 
3790 provides additional funding for the 
only state child “care program that 
demands a local effort to match funds. 
Maay campuses are already investing 
substantial sums of money from student 
tees forchild care services.” 


UC Santa Cruz is currently searching 
for a permanent Chancellor since Angus 
Taylor has definite plans for retirement 
at the end of the school year. Although 
Taylor has taken painstaking steps to 
impliment his new plan, he said that the 
new C hancellor will have the freedom to 
change any part of the existing struc- 
tures. 

Thus the stability Taylor is trying to 
bring about may be only temporary, since 
next summer could bring still more 
reorganization and reshuffling. 


2. THIS SUNDAY$ 


10inlournée*A nimation 
A DAZZLING COLLECTION OF THE _ ° 
FINEST ANIMATED FILMS FROM 
AROUND THE WORLD. INCLUDING {( (>) 
RED BALL EXPRESS from Virginia, ~~ 
g@ S/SYPHUS from Hungary, D/ARY from 

$ Yugoslavia, GETT/NG CLEAN from 

© Czechoslovakia, ROLL EM LOLA from 

€ Berkeley, HUNGER from France, SELF 

§ SERVICE from Italy, and eight more. 


S OCTOBER 3 4 
Three showings! \ 1 
2:30, 7:30, 9:30 pm ~ 
UCSC Classroom 2 
$1.50 at the door 
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COMING OCTOBER 17: Harold Lloyd in 
AFETY LAST. 
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Try ourBREAKFASTSat —s_—s 


SWAT 


Egg orders are served with 
Fresh Fruit in season, Whole Wheut Toast and Potatoes 


\ 


2 EGGS 1.40 1EGG 1.20 
w/bacon 1.95 w/bacon 1.75 
w/sausage 2.00 w/sausage 1.89 
w/ground chuck 2.10 w/ground chuck 1.90 
w/ham 2.25 w/ham (deli) 1.95 


French Toast 1.30 3 EGGS 
w/bacon 1.85 w/bacon — 2.15 
w /sausage 1.90 w/sausage 2.20 
w/ground chuck 2.05 w/ground chuck 2.30 
w/ham 2.20 w/ham 2.45 
2 EGGS 


with tasty Spanish style sauce 


2 EGGS 
with baked beans 1.70 


omelets 


3EGG 2EGG 
TOMATO 1.70 1.55 
HAM & CHEESE 2.25 1.95 
CHEESE 1.95 1.65 
HAM 2.15 1.85 
SALAMI 2.15 1.85 
DENVER 2.30 2.00 | 
CHOPPED OLIVE 1.95 1.65 
SWAN STYLE 
Cheese /Onion/Bell Pepper 
“with spicy Spanish style sauce 2.30 1.95 
SAUSAGE 2.10 1.80 
PLAIN | t 1.60 1.40 
Chuck Burger 90 Fresh Fruit 
Bacon 90 w/yogurt is) 
Sausage 90 w/cottage cheese 1:25 
Ham 1.10 Yogurt 50 
Toast 35 Granola 55 
Cinnamon Toast 45 w fruit 95 
English Muffin 45 
Potatues 50 
Baked Beans 60 
_. Drinks Juices Desserts 
Swan's Fresh Cider V/8 Juice 35 Danish Rolls 40 
hot or cold 45 Tomato ; 35 Tapioca 65 
Soft Drinks 30 Orange 35 Cheese Cake 4S 
Milk 30 Grapefruit 35 : 
Buttermilk 30 Apple 35 t 
Coffee 25 
Tea 30 Y/ 


www & * 


breakfast 1/2 off for students with ID cards 
EXPIRES 10/7 
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You are’ cordially invited to 
Rr submit all names, suggestions 


Ss 
for the fabulous “Rename the 


A $ 
$3 City On A Hill” contest. 
; Grand Prize: 2 weeks in the Caribbean 


< for you and five of your friends (not including 


your immediate family). All expenses paid. 
Second prize : 2 tickets to the local concert of your choice. 


Drop all entries by the Stone House by October 30. 


NAME OUR MAGAZINE 


UCSC’S FIRST FILM MAGAZINE HITS THE STANDS 


i. eS, 
STATRCASE 
THEATRE 


- Announces 
8 NEW SHOWS 


Oct. 1 - Nov. 19 Lysistrata 

Oct. 8 - Nov. 20 Sweet Bird of Youth 

Dec. 10 - Jan. 22 GYDSE ; 

Dec. 18- ? The Little Mermaid 

Feb. 4 - March 25 — Twelfth Night 

Feb. 11 - March 26 Who’s Afraid of 

Virginia Woolfe? 

April 8 - May 27 Kennedy’s Children 

April 15 - May 28 A bright new comedy 
(to be announced) 


STUDENTS ¥% PRICE EVERY TUESDAY 


THE FILM SERIES OF YOUR CHOICE. DEADLINE: 10/7. 


OUR NAMES Soe tee ween eee - 


YGUR NAME 
SEND TO COLLEGE V FILM LAB 


COME SHARE SOME WINE WITH US 
AT OUR OPENING 


1547-D Pacific Ave. 2 
at the top of the Mall. ~ 
back of Bookshop Santa Cruz 


Freshly cut Roses 


Flea Market Special 
18 mixed colored roses $1.25 


4 TA 4 
we ~ 
Rs. 


fine vintage clothing 


original designs , 
CALL BOX OFFICE TUES-SAT 105 a Bn Courtyard Special 
4626 Soquel Drive & imports 18 choi 
sotNo8) 476-3031 1130 SOQUEL SANTA CRUZ choice roses $1.75 


(in the Dragon Moon Bldg) 


ol " STEEP oS Ga Tea al a a 
sewer tanheeS RSITAIMMOE ELTD ALLASIO SOON LDER OIE SA ea mE ee 


by Helaine Lasky 
C ollege Press Service 


Students who thought Uncle Sam 
would play sugar daddy have something 
new to think about. After lending a 
whopping $8 billion to more than 4.5 
million students in ten years, the federal 
government is pulling the reins in on 
federally guaranteed student loans. 

The overall student loan default rate 
has climbed to 15.6 percent. As another 
way out of financial distress, many 
students choose to go through the ad- 
ministrative mechanism of bankruptcy. 
In 1975 nearly 4000 students took this 
route. Because students are given in- 
complete information about their loans, 
they are forced to come to sudden grips 
with what once seemed like the never- 
never land of repayment schedules as 
soon as 120 days after graduation. 
Financial aid officers often draw up the 
terms of the loan agreement with little 
consideration for a student’s financial 
status right after graduation. The 
student is confronted with a poor job 
market and forced to meet loan 
repayments at the same time. 


Students have also been the victims of 
profit-making institutions and 
sometimes private schools which close 
before the students graduate. The 
student is left holding the bill and liable 
to repay their federal loans anyway. 

For students who already have 
federally insured loans, and are unable to 


Student Loan 
In Trouble 
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repay them, the government has 
collection plans to get their money back. 
In 1974, HE Wenlisted theservices of 135 
collectors to crack down on defaults. If a 
student has a delinquent loan, he or she 


can expect a letter in the mail. If this’ 


doesn’t work, the student will be con- 
tacted by telephone. In fact, HEW 
consulted the telephone company to 
assist in training the corps of collectors. 
The phone companies have been 
studying ways tosave money for HE W in 
their phone campaigns. 

If the collector determines that the 
student is capable of paying but simply 
won't, the file is sent to the Department 
of Justice. The collector obtains the 
information from the student directly or 
from outside credit services. The credit 
service delivers an assets report on the 
student. Despite the increase in student 
default and bankruptcy rates, a source at 
HEW maintained that no _ drastic 
measures have been taken to collect 
payments. That was not enough, 
however, to deter four HE W collectors in 
Dallas from posing as FBI agents and 
other law officers to force students to pay 
off loans. T he officials were brought to a 
Dallas state court on charges of 
misrepresentation. 


Considering the history of the 
federally insured student loan program, 
it would seem advisable for a student in 
the loan market to have a lawyer look 
over the loan agreement to prevent the 
student from buying a lemon. 


Advisory Committee 
Openings 


The following is a list of ad- 
ministrative advisory committees with 
openings and the number of students 
needed for each. The application 
deadline is Wednesday, October 6. 
Informal applications will be accepted 
and should include: name, college ad- 
dress, college box number, phone 
number, year, major, committee(s) 
applied for, and why the applicant wishes 
to serve on the committee. Applications 
should be returned via campus mail or in 
person to: CCR, c/o STUDENT 
AFFAIRS OFFICE, CENTRAL 
SERVICES. Any additional in- 
formation can be obtained at the same 
location. 


Media Council: Reviews content and 
performance of member media; 
recommends appropriate financial 
support; strives for a high level of 
professionalism and “quality of 
production; and acts as a hearing body 
for the purpose of reviewing complaints 
lodged against the member media. Meets 
bi-weekly. Member media: KZUT-TV. 
KZSC -FM, City On A Hill Press. Needs 
4+ students. 

Bookstore Organization Committee: A 
hew committee, occasioned by the with- 
drawal of the Follett Corp. at the end of 
Spring Quarter. Will recommend how 
the campus bookstore should be 
operated after June 30, 1977. T he 
committee will be asked to examine 
alternative management structures. 
Needs 2 students. 

Bookstore Advisory C ommittee: Reviews 


operating policy and recommends to the 
Business Manager. This committee is 
concerned with the day-to-day operations 
of the bookstore, and related policies. 
Needs 4 students. 

Instructional Improvement T ask Force: 
Develops and recommends a_ planned 
approach to instructional improvement. 
Needs 2 students. 

Ethnic Studies: Reviews applications for 
the use of Ethnic Studies funds and 
makes recommendations on the 
allocation of those monies. Works with a 
budget of over $20,000. Needs 4 students. 
Community Service Projects: Solicits 
requests for funding from campuswide 
organizations to support service projects 
carried out in the community, reviews the 
requests, and recommends funding for 
specific projects. Meets once a quarter 
for a long budget session. Needs 1 
student. 

Campus Art Commission: Recommends 
yuidelines for the acquisition and display 
of works of art. Needs | student. 
Student Conduct: Needs 2 students. 
Garden and Farm: Needs | student. 
Conferences and Summer Programs: 
Needs | student. 

Diving C ontrol Board: Needs 2 students. 
Recreation, Physical Education and 
Athletics: Needs | student. 

AC ADE MIC COM- 
MITTEE 

Committee on Instructional Services: 
Advises the Chancellor regarding ad- 
ministration of Instructional Services. 
Infrequent meetings. Needs 4 students. 


SENATE 
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CLASS ADS 


A Dollar Gets Ya’ Twenty 
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Words Drop Your Ad By 
The Stone House City 


A Hill Office 
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Third World Resource Center; For Your Information 


The Third World Teaching Resource Center. , 
established by Merrill College in 1972, hasex panded trom\ 
a Latin American Studies center containing mostly tapes’ 
of folk music, to a multi-cultural, multi-media resource. 
center for use by students and faculty. Over the past year 
the Center has gone through an administrative change, 
and super-structural remolding. \ 

Three students, Milledge Bennett, Alex Canillo, and 
Kenton Parker, kept the Center open during this time and 
participated in discussions which have defined its new 
difection. The Center has emerged to offer its services to 
the University community under the guidance of the new 
coordinator, Sjamsir Sjarif, and an advisory committee 
made up of students and faculty concerned with both 
domestic and international third world activities. 

Located in the Communications Building, room 149, 
the Center has access to multi-media equipment in In- 
structional Services, and experienced people from their 
office are willing to aid students and professors in the 
exploration of different modes of expression. There are 
many things that will never be expressed within the 
confines of paper and ink. Musicand visual images, alone 
orin combination, can convey messages that explore both 
the heart and the mind. The Center offers students an 
alternative to the mundane educational format that 
requires the expenditure of a great deal of energy on a 
term paper that is read by few and soon discarded. 

Through the production of slide shows, audio or video 
tapes, photo essays, or films designed to teach others, the 
student can test the ideas that he/she is learning in a 
larger forum. The student's expression of knowledge 
acquired in classes pertaining to Third World studies, or 
experiences gained through field study programs, can 
become a tool for education. In this way, badly needed 
materials on Third World peoples can be made available 
as teaching aides for teachers at the university and in the 
community. 

As the student works with different media forms the 
technology behind the productions becomes familiar. A 
skill is acquired that will aid in understanding and in- 
fluencing the role of media in today’s society. 

Two basic themes characterize the work that can be 
done in the Center. The first deals with the attempt to 
provide non-minority peoples with a deeper un- 


New Shipment 
1st QUALITY WOMEN’S 
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derstanding and respect tor Third World societies. The 
second emphasizes the effort to increase the self-esteem 
and to improve the self-image of minority people in a 
culturally oppressive society. These themes have been 
expressed in such projects as: “‘Amanecer,”’ a collection of 
poetry of Francisco Santana published by the Center; 
“Pinoy Know Yourself,’ a book about the Filipino 
American experience compiled by members of the Caucus 
for Filipino Consciousness, also published by the Center; 
and slide shows on Native Americans, the history of the 
Chinese in California, Teatro Campesino, history of the 
tarmworkers in the Salinas Valley, Cinco de Mayo, Cuba, 
Chile before and after the coup, other shows on Latin 
America, a rare documentation of the role of Black 
Cowboys in the development of the West, several shows 
examining the use of stereotypes to oppress ethnic 
minorities, and a variety of shows on the People’s 
Republic of China compiled by members of the UCSC- 
China Friendship Delegations. 

There have been four Friendship Delegations from 
UCSC that have visited China since 1972. Each group has 
worked with the Center to insure that the study tours are 
well recorded. The Center now has a collection of tapes 
and close to 3,000 slides of modern China. 

The Center houses these completed slide projects with 
scripts and cassette tapes, as well as video tapes, audio 
tapes, and photo essays ready to be used as instructional 
aides. There is also a large collection of resource material 
for new projects, including: slides from Latin America, 
Asia, Africa, and domestic Third World communities; 
music tapes from Latin America, Africa, India and the 
People’s Republic of China. 

Videoequipment, cameras, (movie and still), and audio 
recording equipment can be checked out from In- 
structional Services, to aide in the gathering of new 
materials. 

A student can utilize these materials in many ways. 
Students teaching in the community through the 
Education Program or field placement can use the 
complete projects as aides in their work. Students can ask 
to do a media-teaching project in place of a term paper 
and work closely with the professor of the class, and the 
coordinator of the Center. Students can do independent 
studies with a faculty sponsor, again, working closely with 


CORDS & BRUSH DENIM PANTS 


Sizes 3 to 15 


Our Regular Price , 
of $10 to $12 


NOW 20% OFF 


ONE WEEK ONLY 


Layaway and MasterCharge ese 


FLAWD FLUBS 


The Canned Clothes Store 


541 Seabright Ave (Near Murray) 
OPEN EVERY DAY 10 to 6 


Carriage House. 


The Credit Union's full range of SZ 
services, including loans and sa- oA 
vings, will be available this year f § ‘ at = 
at the University office in the 
= 
S 


Sjamsir, who will advise and introduce the student to 
people w ho can help with specific problems in production. 

Students participating in Field Study programs are 
urged to come into the Center to review materials that 
may have been gathered trom the placement area. They 
can also get advice~on visual and audio recording 
techniques from Instructional Services staff members so 
they can record their own experiences. Upon returning to 
the University they can summarize their experiences and 
express them in many different ways, to many different 
audiences. 

Developing friendship through the sharing of different 
ethnic experiences is promoted by the resources of the 
Center, as well as through the cooperative atmosphere in 
which the various projects are made. These experiences 
help to open minds to a larger world perspective, and to 
encourage the study of methods used by other cultures in 
attempting to develop their national resources, within an 
industrializing society, while still allowing for human 
expression. 

- The Third World Teaching Resource Center has much 
. ffer to those who wish to explore the pe = vilit! 

invite you to come in and visit and share your experi uces, 
for there are many who need to listen. 

THIRD WORLD TEACHING RESOURCE CENTER 

Communications. Building, room 149, x4016; 

Merrill College, room 135, x2119. 


REGISTER 
TO VOTE 


The deadline to register for the November election is} 
October 4. Deputy registrar’s will be on campus for the 
next week and will be located at the Bay Tree Bookstore 
and all college dining halls and cafes. This campaign 
marks the first time that people can register to vote via 
postcards. Postcards are available in the library and from 
all deputy registrars. 


ALL UNIVERSITY EMPLOYEES 


(faculty & staff, full and part time) 


ARE ELIGIBLE 


for membership in the Santa Cruz County 
Teachers Federal Credit Union 


MONDAY thre FRIDAY 
Tiam to 5:30pm 


UCSC : 427-0888 
Main Office: 476-3240 
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LOW INTEREST RATES ON LOANS. HIGH INTEREST RATES PAID ON SAVINGS 


Manager Gene Coble and staff will open new accounts, make loans, and deposit shares. 


PARKING IS AVAILABLE 


CALL AHEAD FOR FURTHER CONVENIENCE 


‘LETTERS 


continued from page 3 


other hand, you want to engage in real 
student politics, the following is a list of 
suggestions designed to help you on your 
way. 

#1. Don't meet to implement ad- 
ministrative programs or meet ad- 
ministrative needs. Most college com- 
mittees, and the committees filled by the 
CCR, are dead end streets. You will 
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out by those committees’ inability to deal 
with anything of any importance, and 
secondly, those committees will isolate 
you from the people you are trying to 
work with and gain the support of, 
namely, the students. 

#2. Nevér, and I repeat, never mention, 
or allow to be mentioned the word 
“‘legitimacy."’ Since the beginning of the 
CCR it has been the only item on their 
agenda, and it has so far prevented them 
from doing anything but waste time. If 
you get started on the subject you will 
spend the rest of the night on it, and you 
will resolve nothing. The truth of the 
matter is that the only ‘‘legitimacy’’ on 
campus belongs to the University Ad- 
ministration. If you want any, you will 
have to create it for yourself by the ac- 
tions you take and the support you gain 

_ from doing it. 

#3. Never meet to discuss. Always meet 
to act. Problems on this campus are 
never solved by talking about them (and 
in fact that is how many are created), 
rather, problems are solved by people 
working together to solve them. If you 
are going to call a meeting, then do it by 
presenting an agenda, list the things you 
think are problems, and have a list of 
solutions ready. When it comes time for 
the meeting, ask for ‘‘changes in the 
agenda” from those in attendance, and 
once the list is agreed upon, set a time 
limit for each of the topics. If you are 
chairing the meeting it then becomes 
your responsibility to insure that the 
discussion sticks to the topic, and fur- 
ther, that discussion is directed at either 
an explanation of the problem, or a 
proposal for its solution. If you can't 
walk away from your first meeting with a 
list of things to do, and another list of 
people who are willing to do them, then 
your chances of another meeting are 
slim. 

#4. If you can restrict Your attendance 
to students, do it. Faculty and ad- 
ministrators are great ones for telling you 
how and why you can’t do the things you 
want to do. They are also very good at 
getting other people to believe them (its 
part of their job). The best people to 
have at your meeting are students who 
have been around for a while and have a 
sense of what's going on and ideas on 
how different situations can be ap- 
proached. 

#5. Always end the meeting before 
everything gets said. If you let the 
dialogue run on and on until .everyone 
has said their fill, the meeting will last 
well into the night and people will drift 
off feeling unfulfilled. A good clean 
break, with a list of things to be talked 
about at the next meeting, will usually 
help people feel like they are ac- 
complishing something, and bring them 
back for more. 

#6. Finally, don't be afraid to be a bit 
outrageous. Stand up in the middle of a 
dining hall and yell “I'm going to take 
over the college, who wants to help?” 
Start off your fliers or leaflets with 3 
inch, bold lettered obscenities, picket 
your college office, and pass out leaflets 
at the same time. In short, you've got to 
go quite a ways to get UCSC students 

interested in anything other than sex and 
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getting high, but if you can do it, you will 
tind that UC SC isa store house of some 
of the best political people on the west 
coast. 

Best luck, 
Deck Hazen 


Pen Pal? 


Dear Editor, 

My name is David Pedrosa. I’m Italian 
& Portuguese presently incarcerated at 
Soledad C orrectional T raining Facility. 
My purpose for writing this letter is to 
appeal to someone w ho may be-interested 
in developing and sharing what hopefully 
will result into a fruitfut PEN PAL 
relationship. 

My objective is to try to prepare myself 
for re-entry into the outside world of 
which I have lost contact with. I also 
intend to attempt to put an end to the 
eroding apathy and failure of com- 
munication that presently exists between 
today’s prisoner and the uninformed 
people of the general public. 

I appeal to you, because I'm just as 
many others here of different races and 
colors have lost contact with society of 
which I’m trying to communicate with 
and I sincerely hope you understand the 
need for your involvement and concern. 

I'm in sincere hope of establishing 
correspondence and friendship, and 
would want to exchange ideas, aims, 
backgrounds, experiences, etc. I will 
answer any and all letters as quickly as 
possible. 

I would like to welcome the readers of 
this letter to participate in sharing a 
correspondence by forwarding his/her 
name and address. 

IN SINCERE CONFRONTATION 
WE...REMAIN.... 
David Pedrosa 
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Free toe sock with shoe purchase. 


BIRKENSTOCKS. ARENT 
JUST SANDALS. 
THEY'RE A WAY OF LIFE. 


Are you ready to try a pair? 


Birkenstock Foot Print 
49 Rancho Del Mar 


_GET ALL THIS! 


For the price of 
' just two 90-minute 


Ampex Cassettes 


S ~~} FREE STACKETTE 
» Storage Rack 
(holds 6 cassettes) 


3 When you buy 
two cassettes 


This is the new Ampex PLUS 
SERIES cassette. Extra high quality 
construction. Extra high performance. And you 
can buy a bundle without paying a bundle...especially 
now at this introductory special package price! 
The Ampex STACKET TE" storage rack holds up to 
6 cassettes in-or-out of their boxes. Racks interlock so 
they can be stacked on top of each other. This special 
offer good only while stock lasts. 


SALE 


3 Ampex PLUS SERIES 
90-Minute Cassettes 
PLUS Storage Rack...only 


WIN AN $11,000 
GOLD CORVETTE 


Thats the fabulous first prize in the Great Ampex 
blank tape Gold Award Sweepstakes. 25 second 
prizes of TEAC cassette recorders 50 third 
prizes of Ko$s Stereo headphones 200 additional 
\. prizes of a case of Ampex blank cassettes No 
purchase necessary Void where prohibited by 


: id law Get an entry blank and details at our store 


1520 Pacific Avenue 423-5869 


OPEN.NINE TO MIDNIGHT EVERY DAY OF THE WEEK 


a 
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if there isn't any money in It. 

| Ask about our special Master 
Charge credit plan for sophomores, juniors, seniors 
‘and grad students. It provides extra money when you 


Antes 


s 
The Wells Fargo Stagecoach, that is. Because, for 
a dollar a month, you can have a student checking ac: 
count at Wells Fargo Bank. There's no minimum balance 
required and you can write as many checks as you want. 


é 


We'll even send you a statement every month. ) bh need it—a good way to build credit standing. Plus you 

The plan also has a built-in’'see you In September” can have overdraft protection on your: checking account at 
feature: If you don't write checks over the summer, we don't no additional cost until you use it. Wells Fargo Bank. 
charge you, and we keep the account open until fall even. Because every college should have a good coach. 


Santa Grez Campus Office, 228 Cardiff Place,-Sante-Gruz* ~~ 
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